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INTRODUCTION 



In this report of a nation-wide study of junior college ad- 
ministrative needs, a number of the findings and predictions 
may well surprise, if not startle the careful reader. For example, 
the report indicates that: (1) there will be a need for nearly 
3,000 new administrators in major positions over the next 16 
years; (2) considerably less than half of all junior college 
presidents hold an earned doctoral degree; (3) more academic 
deans in protestant-related junior colleges hold the doctorate 
than do the presidents of these institutions; and (4) more than 
three-fourths of all private junior college presidents are over 
53 years of age. 

These findings are significant when viewed in relation to the 
increasingly greater role the junior college plays in American 
higher education. Two-year institutions, both publicly and pri- 
vately supported, are serving a growing number of the coun- 
try’s youth and adults who continue education beyond the high 
school. In recent years, several states have developed and placed 
into operation plans to establish junior colleges within com- 
muting distance of a majority of all high school graduates with- 
in these states. Other states are studying similar approaches to 
the extension of educational opportunities. Junior colleges, gen- 
erally, are experiencing greatly increased enrollments. While the 
most spectacular development has been in public institutions, 
private junior colleges have also expanded their role in higher 
education. 

Few would disagree that one of the most important factors 
in determining whether American junior colleges will measure 
up to the expectations held for them is the quality of their ad- 
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ministrative leadership. The W. K. Kellogg Foundation recog- 
nized this concern in i960, when it extended grants to ten major 
universities for the establishment of special graduate programs 
to prepare men and women for junior college administrative 
positions. The original four-year grants by the Foundation 
have subsequently been renewed for an additional three-year 
period. Even with such substantial assistance from the Founda- 
tion, there continues to be a shortage of qualified personnel to 
fill the rapidly multiplying number of administrative vacancies 
in junior colleges. 

In view of this problem, the American Association of Junior 
Colleges has sought specific data on anticipated junior college 
administrative needs. So that sound decisions can be made 
on additional measures required to obtain adequate leadership 
for junior colleges in the years immediately ahead, this predic- 
tive study was undertaken at the request of the Association 
through its Commission on Administration. It covers a 15-year 
period, from 1965 to 1980. 

In the couise of this investigator’s research, invaluable as- 
sistance was provided by three of his graduate students. Day- 
ton Y. Roberts, Archie B. Johnston, and Richard H. Smith. 
Excellent and essential cooperation was received from junior 
college administrators throughout the country. Analysis of the 
data was greatly facilitated by the Computing Center at Florida 
State University. (The Center is partially supported by a grant 
from the National Science Foundation.) 



RAYMOND E. SCHULTZ 



Florida State University 
February 1965 
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DESCRIPTION OF APPROACH 



Basic Factors in Determining Needs 

Four factors -./ere considered in approaching the study: (1) 
replacements needed for existing administrators, (2) positions 
created by the establishment of new institutions, (3) positions 
eliminated because institutions ceased to exist as junior col- 
leges, and (4) positions created or eliminf in existing insti- 
tutions. No evidence could be found that the last factor affected 
needs for the particular positions included in the study. Con- 
sequently, it was eliminated from the computations. 
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Definitions of Basic Terms 

1. Junior College. The term “junior college’ is defined as an 
educational institution organized and administered principally to 
offer educational programs of not more than two years’ dura- 
tion beyond high school level and having as one of its major 
purposes a two-year program acceptable for full baccalaureate 
degree transfer credit. (Exclusions: (a) divisions or branches 
of senior colleges, (b) proprietary institutions, and (c) Catholic 
seminaries.) 

2. New Administrator. A newly employed administrator who 
is recruited from some other type of position. (Note: To il- 
lustrate, a person who moves directly from the presidency of 
one junior college to the presidency of another junior college 
is not classified as a new administrator.) 

3. Replacement. A new administrator who fills a position 
which has been vacated. Replacement need is expressed both as a 
percentage rate and as a number requirement. 

4. Chief Administrator. The person with direct responsibility 
for the overall administration of a junior college. Where an 
institution has more than one campus, the head of each is con- 
sidered a chief administrator for the purpose of this study. 
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The term president is used interchangeably with chief ad- 
ministrator. ’ 

5. <^ief Academic Dean. The person serving directly under 
the chief administrator with primary responsibility for admin- 
letration of a junior college’s educational program. 

6. Chief Student Personnel Administrator. The person whose 

primaiT assignment is to direct and supervise an institution’s 
student personnel program. 

7. C/uc/ B^ness Officer. The person whose primary assign- 
ment is the business management of a college. 

— positions that entail 
major administrative responsibilities. These positions vary so 

^eatly jn title and scope that th'. use of generic titles would 
be largely meaningless. The positions of dean of technical and 
vocational programs (or dean of evening divisions) were not 
included in the study because such positions are generally lim- 

rate of 

V., P*;ofiTams makes predictions of such personnel 
need highly precarious. 



Sources of Information 

b^d Mude™**™" "" predictions are 

Developed specifically 
for this study, this form was circulated to obtain nersonal and 
exr^rience information for use in predicting replacement needs 
In a-.-.uoii, the form provided valuable information on sources 
of administrative personnel. Responses were received from 92 
percent of the public junior colleges, 78 percent of the inde- 
penaent junior colleges, 86 percent of the protestant junior 
alleges, and 60 percent of the Catholic junior colleges. Hence 

MtimiSS' '* representative of junior colleges 

2. Junior College Directory. The 1963 issue of thi.-, annual 
d. ectory, published by the American Association of Junior Col- 
^ges, was used to identify institutions and chief administrators 
Previous i^ea of the directory were used to determine trends 
in the numbers of junior colleges. 

3. Education Directory. 1963-1964, Part III, Hiaher Ednrn 
tion, OE-50000-64, published by the Office of Education of the 
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United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(USOE). Past issues of this publication provided data supple- 
mental to information obtained from the Junior College Di- 
rectory. The USOE Directory was used in computing replace- 
ment needs and in determining the proportion of institutions 
maintaining each administrative position for which predictions 



were made. 

4. Other Sources. Sources used to arrive at estimates of the 
number of new junior colleges anticipated from 1965 to 1980 
included state reports relating to plaii^ for establishing junior 
colleges, projected junior college enrollment figures, estimates 
by recognized authorities on junior colleges, and correspondence 
with state and national education leaders. 



Basic Assumptions 

The following basic assumptions were made. 

1. The frequency of each position predicted will continue in 
the same ratio as presently to the number of junior colleges (by 
type). 

2. The average annual replacement lieed for each position 
during the decade preceding this study is a valid index for the 
period covered by the predictions. 

3. The establishment of new private junior colleges will con- 
tinue at the same average annual rate over the period covered 
by the predictions as during the preceding decade. 

4. The establishment of new public junior colleges will be at a 
somewhat accelerated rate over the period covered by the pre- 
dictions. 

5. The reduction ir the number of junior colleges due to 
either change in classiilcation or discontinuation will remain at 
the same annual rate over the period covered by the predic- 
tions a& during the decade preceding this study. 
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PREDICTION OF NFED 



Chief Administrators 

Based on an analysis of the data, it is predicted that 1,403 new 
presidents will have to be employed by the nation's junior col- 
le&*es, both public and private, during the period 1965-66 
through 1979-80. It will be observed from Table I that the pre- 
dicted need for the ten-year period from 1965 to 1975, is 887- 
more than a 100 percent increase over the present total. 

As anticipated. Table I shows that the greater need for chief 
administrators will be in public junior colleges. Still, 460 new 
presidents will be required for private junior colleges, or ap- 
proximately one-third of the total need. Of the three types of 
pnv.'ite junior colleges (independent, protestant, and Catholic), 
it is expected thai; an accelerated rate of need will occur only in 
the case of Catholic institutions. The number of Catholic junio’ 
colleges has increased appreciably in recant years, while al- 
most no increase has occurred in the number of independent 
and protestant institutions. 

The establishment of new institutions is expected to generate 
the greatest need for presidents of public junior colleges (Table 
II). In the case of private institutions, by contrast, the primary 
need will be for men and women to fill positions that have been 
vacated. The replacement rate (Table II) also varies consid- 
erably among the four types of institutions. It is the lowest for 
public colleges, where an average of 4.7 percent of the presi- 
dencies have been vacated each year, and highest for Catholic 
institutions, where the replacement rate has averaged 13 percent. 

One factor accounting for this difference in replacement need 
is the level of educational attainment. It was found that many 
more public than private junior college presidents possess doc- 
toral degrees (Table X). This may reflect the attractiveness 
of the position in terms of salary and leadership opportunity, as 
well as the qualifications of those selected. Another reason for 
this difference in replacement rate is that public junior college 
presidents, as a group, are younger than their counterparts in 
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TABLE I 

PREDICTED NEED FOR ADDITIONAL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS 1965-198C 



■J&:. 




AMitiORRi PrtSidRRtS NtRdli 


1II5-7Q 


1I70-75 


1I75« 


Total for 15- 

Yort Poriod 


Public 


267 


322 


354 


943 


Independent 


. . 40 


43 


45 


128 


Protestant 


... 49 


49 


49 


147 


Catholic 


-. 55 


62 


58 


185 


Total 


-. 411 


476 


516 


1,403 


Average Number Per year 


82.2 


95.2 


103.2 





private institutions; consequently they have a lower rate of 
retirement, death, and health failure. During this study, the perr 
centage of presidents falling in each of the three age groups 
was as follows: 







An ObttrihMtioR of PritidoRtt 



‘ Tiptof 
Jtiior Coi:t|i 



PorciRt URdir 
45 Yoontf A|i 



PorcoRt 45 ThreRfh 
53 Yoan of Ago 



PereoRt Ovor 
53 Yoan of Ago* 



Public 


24 


39 


37 


independent 


6 


18 


76 


Protestant 


4 


14 


84 


Catholic 


5 


5 


90 






Chief Academic Deans 

The study snowed that slightly more than 1,507 new chief aca- 
demic deans of junior colleges will be needed during the period 
from 1966 to 1980. There are presently approximately 650 chief 
academic deans in all junior colleges, which means that this 
predicted increase amounts to nearly three times the total num- 
ber of existing chief academic deans. Junior colleges with large 
enrollments frequently have several deans with major academic 
^'esponsibility, although only one from each institution is repre- 
sented in these predictions. Therefore, the actual need for aca- 
demic deans will be greater than the 1,607 figure. 
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Table III shows that approximately two-thirds of this pre- 
dicted need will be in public junior colleges. The proportionate 
need predicted for Catholic junior college chief academic deans 
is less than the prediction for either independent or protestant 
institutions, primarily because a higher proportion of inde- 
pendent and protestant colleges actually maintain the position of 
academic dean. Table IV indicates that 87 and 93 percent, re- 



TABLE ill 

PREDICTED NEED FOR ADDITIONAL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
CHIEF ACADEMIC DEANS 1965-1980 



Additional Chiof Acadomic Diana Neidtd 



insiramon 


1985-70 


1970-75 


1975-80 


Total for 15- 
Yoar Parlod 


Public 


300 


368 


418 


1,086 


Independent 


50 


53 


56 


159 


Protestant 


50 


50 


50 


150 


i/stitholic 


34 


37 


41 


112 


Total 


434 


508 


565 


1,507 


Average Number Per Year 


86.8 


101.6 


113.0 





spectively, of independent and protestant junior colleges have 
chief academic deans as compared to only 73 percent for Cath- 
olic institutions. The percentages for independent and protestant 
junior colleges are also higher than those for public junior col- 
leges, wherein 76 percent maintain this position. 

This data does not provide an explanation for the differences 
described above. Since private institutions generally have small 
enrollments in comparison with the enrollments of public junior 
colleges, it might be assumed that fewer private junior colleges 
would maintain the position of a chief academic dean. Very 
possibly, however, the role of president in public junior colleges, 
with relatively small enrollments, differs from that in small 
independent and protestant institutions. In the latter institu- 
tions, a major responsibility of the president may be fund rais- 
ing. If this is the case, he probably delegates academic responsi- 
bility to a dean. Presidents of public junior colleges of com- 
j parable size, on the other hand, are usually not directly respon- 

sible for raising funds to operate the institution. This enables 
them to assume more academic responsibilities. 

15 
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An interesting contrast between the data in Tables II and IV 
is that the replacement rate for chief academic deans is essen- 
"lially the same in all types of junior colleges. This is not at all 
the case for presidents. Further, the replacement rate is higher 
for deans than for presidents in all types of institutions except 
Catholic junior colleges. Academic deans in the various types 
of juFiiOr culleges Wd'e cOiiipareu by age icvci of educational 
attainment to determine whether this might be a reflection of 
certain similarities among each of the groups. 

Table X shows that, in termc of highest degree held, there 
is little difference among them. The following figures, however, 
show that chief academic deans differ greatly among the various 
types of junior colleges on the basis of age distribution. 

Ap Distribution of Chiof Acadomic Doans 



T]fpo of Porcont Undor Porcont 45 Tbrouih Porcont Ovor 

Junior Dollop 45YoarsofAp SSYoarsofAp SSYoarsofAp* * 



Public 33 40 27 

Independent 5 30 65 

Protestant 9 49 42 

Catholic 9 48 43 



* Chitf acadtmic dtans in this aga group will raach agt 69 (which excaeds tha normal ratirament 
age) within tha 15~yaar pariod covarad by thesa pradictions. 

These figures would lead one to expect independent junior 
colleges to have an appreciably higher replacement rate for chief 
academic deans than do public institutions. That this is not the 
case may be due to the rapid establishment of new public junior 
colleges and the subsequent advancement of the deans of these 
institutions to presidencies at relatively young ages. The youth- 
fulness of public junior college presidents supports this supposi- 
tion. If this assumption is correct, it is likely that seme deans 
might also be expected to be replaced by relatively young men. 

Chief Student Personnel Administrators 

An additional 956 chief student personnel administrators has 
been predicted for the 15-year period 1965-1980 (Table V). 
The definition of tf^is position in the study is restricted to those 
individuals whose primary responsibility is the administration 
of an institution’s entire student perspnnel program, even though 
they may also perform other staff functions. This probably ac- 
counts for the fact that very few Catholic institutions, as well 
as a relatively small percentage of independent and protestant 
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I institutions, reported that they maintain such position (Table 

: VI). Absence of the position, however, does not necessarily sug- 

l gest that an institution lacks organized student {)ersonnel serv- 

; ices. Rather, it is likely that these services are directed by a staff 

I member whose primary responsibilities are in other areas. This 

[ is frequently the case in small junior colleges. Consequently, a 

greater need for additional chief student personnel adminis- 
trators can be expected in public junior colleges. 



TABLE V 

PREDICTED NEED FOR ADDITIONAL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
CHIEF STUDENT PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS 1965-1980 







Additionol Cbiof Student Porsonnoi 
Administrators Noodod 


WMO 


Totoi for 15- 

1970-75 1975-80 Yoor Nried 


Public 


... ....... 224 


274 305 803 


Independent 


24 


25 26 75 


Protestant 


26 


26 26 78 


Catholic 


(Too few maintain this position to 

provide meaningful data) 


Total 


274 


325 357 956 


Average Number Per Year 


54.8 


65.0 71.4 



A comparison of Tables IV and VI indicates that the replace- 
ment rate of chief student personnel administrators is lower than 
n;he rate for chief academic deans. Various factors may account 
for this difference. For example, the position does not normally 
provide the same direct avenue for advancement to the presi- 
dency as does an academic deanship. In this sense, the position 
may tend to be terminal. Furthermore, the following age analy- 
sis of chief student personnel administrators shows them to be 
younger, as a group, than academic deans. 

Ap Distribution of Cbkf Porsonnoi Adninistrotors 



Typ of Porcont Undor Porcont 45 Thiough Porcoat Ovor 

Junior Coiiop 45 Yosrs of Ago 53 Yrm of Ap 53 Yoors of Ap* 



Public 44 34 22 

independent 20 35 45 

Protestant 22 50 28 



Catholic _ — — 

*Chitf studMt iM'ionnil administratort in this aia (roup will raach aia 69 (which axcaadt tha 
normal ratiramant aia) within tha lS*yaar pariod covarad by thasa pradictions. 
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The relatively recent appearance of this position in many 
junior colleges, particularly public, may account for the youth- 
fulness of student personnel administrators. 

An educational attainment analysis of chief student per- 
sonnel administrators (Table X) suggests another reason for 
a relatively low replacement ’*ate. Where the doctorate is de- 
sired or required for the presidency, most chief student per- 
sonnel administrators would be ineligible — they could not till 
vacancies at the top of the executive ladder. Therefore, in chief 
student personnel administrative positions, vacancies created for 
reason oi advancement would tend to be minimal. 



Chief Business Officers 

It is predicted that there will be a need for 1,041 new chief 
business managers or junior colleges for the period, 1966 to 
1980 (Table VII). 

Again, these predictions are restricted to situations where one 
individual has primary responsibility for business management. 
Excluded are persons who carry this responsibility but are pri- 
marily identified with another institutional role. Where more 
than one person is assigned business management responsi- 
bilities, only the top position is represented. 

Table VIII indicates that a large percentage of the private 
institutions have chief business officers. Ninety-one percent of 
the Catholic junior colleges reported such a position. In con- 
trast, the number of these colleges with chief student personnel 
administrators was so few that predictions were omitted from 
Table V. Conversely, in public junior colleges, the chief busi- 
ness officer position appears less frequently (67 percent) than 
the position of chief student personnel administrator (73 per- 
cent) . Where public junior colleges are administered as part of 
a system which includes both elementary and/or secondary 
schools, business management functions are sometimes con- 
ducted by a central financial office. This would account, in part, 
for the difference. In contrast, private junior colleges with re- 
sponsibilities for endowment resources and major fund-raising 
activities added to their normal financial operations tend to 
require the service of full-time business officers. 

20 




TABLE VII 

PREDICTED NEED FOR ADDITIONAL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
CHIEF BUSINESS OFFICERS 1965-1980 



Inst^ion 


AddttionsI Shtaf BniMu OfRcen Ntiited 


1985-70 


1970-75 


197M0 


Tdtal for 15- 
Yiar Nriod 


Public 


191 


230 


255 


676 


Independent 


30 


31 


32 


93 


Protestant 


44 


44 


45 


133 


Catholic 


42 


46 


51 


139 


Total 


307 


351 


383 


1,041~ 


Average Number Per Year 


61.4 


70.2 


78.6 





Among the four types of institutions, chief business officers 
represent greater diversity by age group than do the other posi- 
tions included in these predictions. With the exception of Cath- 
olic institutions, a relatively high proportion of chief business 
officers falls in each age extreme, as indicated by the following 
figures. 



Agi Distniuiiloii of Chiof tysifiisi OfRciii 

JSfPfi of Pircint Uiilor Nrcont 4S Threagt; Nicoit Ovtr 

Juwlor Gallop ASYoaisof An 53YoWof Aw 5^ Yoon of Aw* 

Public 48 31 21 

Independent 25 12 63 

Protestant 27 21 52 

Catholic 0 62 38 

. ®0*®*f* '.'L*'"* '»<ll ruch a|( 69 (which (xctods th« nornul rttirtmwt 

•!•) within th( 16-yMr period covortd by thtto prodietions. 



The very high ratio of public junior college chief business 
officers in the younger age bracket differentiates this group from 
their private junior college counterparts. Other data collected, 
but not included in this report, showed that more than half of 
the chief business officers in public junior colleges have occupied 
these positions since they were established. 

Those data further show that relatively young personnel were 
selected to fill new positions. By contrast, approximately one- 
fourth of the chief business officers in private junior colleges 
were the first to hold the position. 
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SUPPLYING THE NEED 
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On the basis oi this study, an estimate of nearly 3,000 addi- 
tional junior college administrators in the four major adminis- 
trative positions is projected during the next 15 years. To this 
figure must be added the supporting administrative positions, 
especially in those institutions With sizeable enrollments and 
major administrative responsibilities. 

These data suggest two central questions: (1) Wuat will be 
the sources for these administrators? and (2) What qualifi- 
cations should they possess? While this study was not designed 
to answer either question, it did elicit information which bears 
directly on both of them. Data were obtained on (l).the types 
of institutions from which administrators came to their posi- 
tions, and (2) the edurntional level of administrators in terms of 
their highest earned degree. 



Previous Positions of Present Administrators 

Table IX indicates by percentages the immediate prior posi- 
tion of incumbent junior college administrators for each of the 
four administrative categories. The most frequent source of 
junior college administrative personnel, expressed in terms of 
previous positions, is from within the same institution. This 
source is highest for academic deans and lowest in the case of 
junior college presidents. 

The pattern for chief academic deans varies little among the 
four types of junior colleges. Significant differences occur, how- 
ever, for presidential positions among the various types of insti- 
tutions. Thirty-five percent of the independent junior college 
presidents were recruited from senior colleges and universities, 
while less than half of that proportion (16 to 17 percent) came 
from this source in other types of junior colleges. Forty-one 
percent of the protestant-related junior college presidents came 
directly from positions v^rith religious organizations. Over one- 
fourth (26 percent) of public junior college presidents were 
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TABLE IX 

IMMEDIATE PRIOR POSITION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 



Prasent Position Porcont by Y^i o of lonior Coiioge 

Pnbiic in dopondont Protostont Crtb^.ic 

I. Presidents 



Immediate prior position 
a. Within same institution 


25 


28 


20 


42 


b. Another joiiior college 


26 


12 


2 


5 


c. Senior college or university 


16 


35 


17 


16 


d. Elementary or secondary school 


26 


12 


10 


16 


e. Religious organization 


3 


4 


41 


11 


f. Other (incl. graduate school) 


4 


10 


10 


10 


Chief Academic Deans 
Immediate prior position 
a. Within same institution 


54 


66 


50 


43 


b. Another junior college 


12 


4 


4 


0 


c. Senior college or university 


14 


17 


21 


7 


d. Elementary or secondary school 


14 


3 


16 


43 


e. Religious organization 


2 


0 


5 


4 


f. Other (incl. graduate school) 


4 


10 


4 


3 


Chief Student Personnel 











Administrators 



Immediate prior position 










a. Within same institution 


49 


30 


40 


* 


b. Another junior college 


8 


3 


8 


* 


c. Senior college or university ...... 


14 


15 


8 


* 


d. Elementary cr secondary school 

e. Religious organization 


20 


12 


24 


* 


4 


15 


12 


* 


f. Other (incl. graduate school) 


5 


25 


8 


■A 


Ch<et Business Officers 










Immediate prior position 










a. Within same institution 


26 


38 


15 


63 


b. Another junior college . 


4 


R 


0 


0 


c. Senior college or university 

d. Elementary or secondary school 

e. Religious organization 


11 

29 

0 


10 

10 

20 


!1 

q 

14 


0 

i? 

13 


f. Other (incl. graduate school) 


30 


17 


5i 


12 



•• because so few CatboKc instituticms maintain this position 

>00 few CathOdC institutions maintain this position to provMe meaninfful data. 
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r^ciiiited directly froR) elementary and secondary school posi- 
tiops— £ copoiderably, yet expected, higher proportion than for 
other types of junior colleges. 

Except for presidents of public institutions, there was little 
tendency for those in administrative positions, considered in the 
study, to be recruited from other junior colleges. In fact, a 
greater proportion of chief student personnel administrators 
was recruited from senior colleges and universities than from 
other junior colleges. The high ratio of chief business managers 
recruited from other than educational institutions reflects the 
importance placed on their business background. 

Highest Famed Degrees of Present Administrators 

While possession of an advanced graduate degree is no guar- 
antee of educational leadership ability, considerable weight and 
importance are placed on such an attainment both inside and out- 
side the profession. Governing boards and the general public 
increasingly expect junior college personnel in major leader- 
ship positions to hold doctoral degrees. 

This study clearly demonstrates, however, that traditional 
sources are providing a disappointingly small proportion 0 £ 
junior college administrators with doctorates. As observed in 
Table X, fewer than half of the junior college presidents in 
any of the four types of institutions hold this degree. Only in 
public junior colleges is a 50 percent figure even approached. 
Moreover, almost a third of the protestant junior college presi- 
dents hold no graduate degree whatsoever. While a numl^r of 
these junior college presidents hold divinity and other profes- 
sional degrees, they lack, on the whole, a generally recognized 
basic credential for the presidency 

The situation in regard to academic deans, while not optimum, 
is more favorable than that for presidents. In protestant insti- 
tutions, an appreciably higher percentage of the chief academic 
deans possess the doctorate than do presidents. Compared to 
the presidents, a much smaller proportion of deans lacks any 
type of graduate degree. This suggests that deans of these 
institutions are drawn primarily from the academic ranks, while 
many of their presidents come from the ministry. 

If it is to be assumed that master's degrees are adequate for 
administrators with overall responsibility for a junior college 
student personnel program, this goal appears reasonably well 
achieved. Nevertheless, significantly more public junior college 
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TABLE X 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUNDS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 
BY HIGHEST EARNED DEGREE 



Position 


Hiiiiost Ootroo Possossod by Typo of 
Instmition On Poreont) 




Public 


Indopondont 


Protsstant 


Catholic 


A- F-residents 


Docto^'ate 


....... 44 


34 


15 


21 


Master’s 


53 


54 


53 


74 


No graduate degree* 


3 


12 


32 


5 


B. Chief Academic Deans 


Doctorate 


33 


25 


25 


0 


Master’s 


64 


60 


66 


86 


No graduate degree* 


3 


15 


9 


14 


C. Chief Student Personnel 
Administrators 


Doctorate 


19 


5 


4 


** 


Master’s 


...... 79 


75 


68 


** 


No graduate degree* 


2 


20 


28 


** 


D. Chief Business Officers 


Doctorare 


.. . 9 


0 


2 


0 


Master’s 


...... 49 


47 


26 


63 


No graduate degree* 


...... 33 


21 


50 


37 


No undergraduate degree 


.. . 9 


3? 


22 


0 



*AII administrators in tli!^ ca>2orv have completed an undergraduate degree and scn*e of *htm 
have r completed professional degrees. 

**Too few Catholic institutions maintain this pcsitio** to provide f^eaningful data. 



administrators in this position hold doctoral degrees than do 
their counterparts in private institutions. 

In the case of business managers, it might be argued that 
qualifications other than a graduate degree are more important. 
Technical requirements for these positions probably can be met 
through a combination of experience, business school attendance, 
and/or an undergraduate business degree. However, the chief 
business manager of a junior college is often in the position of 
making decisions that have important educational implications. 
While a graduate degree provides no guarantee that a business 
manager has received the background to make him cognizant of 






these implications, the right type of master’s degree program 
would certainly help. 



Implications for the Future 

The findings of this study underscore the magnitude of an 
administrative staffing problem for junior colleges — a problem 
not only of numbers but of qualifications as well. 

New sources for junior college administrative personnel must 
be found. Traditional sources have not proven entirely satis- 
factory, and can be expected to supply even fev/er qualified 
junior college administrators in the years ahead. For example, 
the general expansion of higher education will doubtless make it 
increasingly difficult to recruit new junior college administrators 
from senior colleges and universities. Furthermore, it hardly 
seems proper or desirable to raid elementary and secondary 
school administrative staffs as has been done in the past. 

Tht 3 nation’s junior colleges must be staffed by competent 
administrators if these institutions are to realize their “great 
expectations.” This observation docs not suggest that the ma- 
jority of junior college administrators are either unqualified or 
incompetent. On the contrary, the recent growth and develop- 
ment of junior colleges give evidence that excellent leadership 
talent indeed exists in these institutions. Nevertheless, the na- 
tional picture is not uniformly bright. 

If the future need for administrators is to be adequately met 
in terms of both numbers and qualifications, various approaches 
must be pursued. 



1. Young men and women with leadership potential must be 
encouraged to prepare themselves, by experience and study, for 
major junior college administrative loies. The best single re- 
source for the identification of administrative talent is the pres- 
ent staffs of junior colleges. Hov/ever, the demand is so great 
that no potential source should be overlooked. This process of 
recruitment will require the combined efforts of junior college 
presidents, professors of junior college education, the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, and the ten universities currently 
participating in the Junior College Leadership Program. 

2. A varied, effective, and meaningful program must be pre- 
sented. The emphasis on quality will not only produce a greater 
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proportion of doctoral degree holders among junior college ad- 
ministrators, but will incorporate both theoretical and practical 
educational experiences directly relevant to the special prob- 
lems and practices of junior college administration. 

3. Equally essential are in-service programs to assist and up- 
grade administrators already practicing in the held. It is unrea- 
listic to assume that adequately qualihed new personnel can be 
secured for the predicted 3,000 new positions in the next 15 
years. For many of those employed, effective in-service training 
will mean the difference between success and failure. Prime 
responsibility for this assistance lies with universities. These 
institutions will be asked to design in-service programs that will 
come to grips with unique proLlems of junior college administra- 
tion, and thus realistically impi'ove the effectiveness of the junior 
college practitioner. 
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